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ALBANIA. Nov. ag. —The recognition on Nov. 24 of the Government 
by the British Government was announced. 

Dec. 2.—Elections were held for a Constituent Assembly. A single 
list of candidates was presented by the National Democratic Front, 
headed by the Premier, Gen. Hoxha. 

Dec. 4.—The Democratic Front secured votes ranging from 80 to 
g8 per cent of the total. 


ARGENTINA. Dec. 1.—A decree was issued providing that the 
army, navy, and air force should jointly guard the ballot boxes and be 
responsible for the fairness of the Elections on Feb. 24. 

A U.S. ship which came to Buenos Ayres to deport 7 Germans whom 
the Foreign Minister had undertaken to expel left without them 
owing to 3 not appearing and the Ministry of the Interior ordering the 
removal from the vessel of the other 4 because they had applied to the 
courts for a writ of habeas corpus. (The Foreign Ministry had, 4 months 
previously, assured the U.S. Embassy that some 70 Axis agents were 
to be deported and that the 7 Germans would be expelled forthwith.) 

Dec. 8.—A meeting in the capital organized by the Democratic 
Front was fired on by followers of Col. Peron and 4 people were killed 
and some 30 wounded. The police intervened after half an hour of 
sporadic firing. The Minister of the Interior (who had authorized the 
meeting) stated that if they had intervened earlier the casualties might 
have been much greater, as feeling ran so high that they would have 
been fired on by the people. The meeting was described as “for liberty 
and against Nazism”, and shouts of “Death to Peron” were heard. 

Dec. 9.—Gen. Rawson was sentenced to 6 months’ imprisonment 
for the attempted rising in Cordoba in October. 
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AUSTRALIA. Nov. 26.—The Minister of Defence pledged “suppor 
to the hilt” for the policy enunciated by Mr. Bevin on Nov. 23. 
Dec. 1.—Lord Alanbrooke arrived in Sydney. 


AUSTRIA. Nov. 26.—The People’s Party secured 85 seats, the 
Socialists 76, and the Communists 4 in the National Assembly. Herr 
Figli, the People’s Party leader, said that Austria could not be re. 
habilitated without the help of the Allies, and the Allies could trust 
Austria only if all its parties honestly co-operated. 

Nov. 28.—The Government resigned. The Political Council asked 
it to remain in office till Parliament met and requested the People’s 
Party to form a new Government in the meantime. 

Dec. 2.—Currency reforms were announced, providing for the 
withdrawal of all German marks and Austrian schillings over 5, and 
their replacement by locally manufactured notes known as national 
schillings, at one to one. Allied military money was also withdrawn. 

Dec. 7.—It was learnt that the British Government had proposed to 
the other occupying Powers that they should agree in principle to a 
reduction of their forces in Austria, and should declare at the same time 
that they accepted the frontiers of 1937 until the Peace Conference 
delimited the frontiers. 


BRAZIL. Nov. 26.—The President signed a decree giving Congress 
“unlimited powers” to rewrite the Constitution. 
Dec. 2.—The Presidential and Congressional Elections were held. 


Dec. 9.—Official figures showed 1,471,031 votes for Gen. Dutra for 
the presidency, 893,654 for Brigadier Gomes, and 225,901 for Senhor 
Fiuza, and 6,630 for Senhor Telles. 


CANADA. Dec. 8.—Representatives of the British Treasury and the 
Board of Trade arrived in Ottawa to confer with the Ministers of 
Finance and Trade and with Treasury officials. 


CHINA. Nov. 26.—Chiang Kai-shek created a Supreme Economic 
Council to restore China’s economy. He said farmers must be among 
the first beneficiaries of the programme, and improvements in transport 
were the first essential. 

Nov. 27.—An agreement with the Soviet Government was announced 
under which the Russians would order the Chinese Communists to 
evacuate Changchun and Mukden, and the Chinese Government 
would be allowed to send in troops by air. The Communists were 
reported to be withdrawing rapidly. 

Nov. 29.—Gen. Wedemeyer told the press in Chungking that he 
had ignored a protest by Gen. Chu Teh about U.S. alleged intervention 
in the civil war because he was instructed to deal only with the Central 
Government. The U.S. liaison group in Yenan was there to supply 
intelligence on Japanese activities and help locate U.S. airmen forced 
down in enemy territory. 
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Nov. 30.—News reached Chungking from Russian sources that ‘‘the 
Soviet authorities had consented to postpone the withdrawal of Russian 
troops from Manchuria for some time in accordance with the request 
of the Chinese Government”’. 

Dec. 1.—Gen. Wedemeyer stated in Shanghai that China was still 
receiving arms, etc., under the extension of lend-lease till March, 1946, 
and had purchased a large quantity from the U.S. material in west 
China. He also said there were now 53,000 Marines in north China 
and 35,000 other troops elsewhere in China. 


Upport 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Dec. 3.—Prague radio stated that if any 
negotiations with Poland were to take place they would not concern 
frontier problems, which the peace conference would settle. So far as 
Teschen was concerned the matter was settled finally by the Ambas- 


» and 

‘ional fi sadors’ Conference in 1920. 

vn. Dec. 4.—The Foreign Minister told the press, in London, that their 

ed to J foreign policy was based solidly on the treaty with Russia and co- 

to a J operation with their Danubian neighbours, but there could be no 

time J question of blocs or federations. The Teschen question was “not 

‘ence # discussable”—he had replied to the Polish Note, saying that he was 
willing to discuss all questions except the frontiers of that district. 

zress J EGYPT. Dec. 6.—The Arab League issued a statement expressing 
their appreciation of the British Govenment’s will to implement their 

d. promise to consult the Arab States regarding Palestine and Mr. 

1 for Bevin’s sincere effort to understand ‘“‘both the Palestinian and the 

Jewish problem” and his clearness in ‘“‘distinguishing between the 
Zionist and Jewish problems”. They recognized his endeavours to 
avoid curing an old injustice by committing a new one. The Arab 

the States believed that if Zionist aims were realized the Arabs would have 

: of lost their “‘democratic right” to determine their own fate in their own 
country. 

The victory of the democracies facilitated the return of Jews to the 
mic countries from which they were driven by the Nazis and Fascists; but 
ong the Zionist attempt to force a Jewish majority into Palestine was leading 
ont to an unprecedented and regrettable struggle between Arabs and Jews. 

Now that the Jews were in “the safe trust of the victorious democratic 
‘ed Powers” the League saw no reason for further exceptional immigration. 
nm Would it not be more reasonable and just to facilitate the emigration 
mn of “the great number”’ of Jews in Palestine who wished to go to the 
we United States and other places, but dared not express their desire 

because of the ‘“‘Nazi Zionist terrorism which dominates Palestine”’? 
he 
on FRANCE. Dec. 2.—The Assembly, by 521 votes to 35, passed a Bill 
ral to nationalize the Banque de France and the 4 leading deposit banks. 
ly It also established strict control over all bank activities and set up a 
ed body to check the flow of credit. 


Dec. 4.—Loan agreement with the U.S.A. (see U.S.A.) 
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Dec. 6.—The Minister of Justice stated (in London) that Franc 
would never waive her objections to central German administration 
coming right up to the French frontier. 

M. Bidault, addressing the Cabinet, confirmed France’s desire t) 
“guarantee her security before contemplating the question of a German 
central administration ...In the east our Soviet allies established 
Germany’s frontiers on the Oder, and it is our wish that a frontier ip 
the west should also guarantee our security”. 

Dec. 7.—It was pointed out in official circles that France did not and 
never had opposed ‘“‘measures for the centralization of control in 
Germany”, and that if these measures were taken by the Control 
Commission and applied by its officers the French Government had 
no objection; in fact, closer co-ordination between zones would be 
welcome. But the establishment of German central administration— 
i.e. with German personnel—was another matter, since Allied control 
or supervision would then rapidly become illusory. The best safeguard 
would be for the Allies to retain control over all the former territory of 
Germany in their hands; the next best, to withdraw the areas of greatest 
strategic importance from the authority of whatever German central 
administration was set up. 

Dec. 8.—Gen. de Gaulle stated, of the Moscow meeting, that if 
decisions were taken ‘‘on subjects in which France is interested and 
she is not consulted she will not feel bound by agreements signed at the 
conference and will lodge a protest at that time’’. 


GERMANY. Nov. 26.—It was announced (in Parliament in London) 
that the Allied Control Council had approved the plan envisaged at 
Potsdam under which the rate of transfer of Germans from Poland and 
elsewhere was to be gradual, in the next 3 months only 20 per cent of 
the total number being moved. The transfer would extend over 7 
months, and the people would all be fed and medically attended to. 

Nov. 27.—American Military Government announced that over 
141,000 Nazis had been removed from office. Gen. McNarney, 
Commanding the U.S. Forces, told the press at Frankfurt that Germany 
would be occupied for at least 10 years and probably longer. 

F.-M. Montgomery and the chief of U.N.R.R.A. operations in 
Germany signed an agreement providing for the progressive assumption 
by U.N.R.R.A. of responsibility for the care and welfare of displaced 
persons in the British zone. 

Nov. 29.—Gen. Eisenhower’s report on conditions in October and 
early November stated that French opposition had prevented the 
setting up of the central administrative machinery provided for in the 
Potsdam Agreement. There was ‘‘some restlessness’? among the 
Germans and the displaced persons, and terrorist gangs had caused 
difficulties in some areas. But there was no sign of organized resis- 
tance, and the number of violent crimes was “‘very small”’. 

The United States was providing a refuge in Germany for over 
80,000 Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians, in spite of Russian 
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demands that they be handed over. The American Military Govern- 
ment announced the arrest of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
Dec. 1.—British police arrested 76 Ruhr steel magnates. 


France 
tration 


sire to Dec. 4.—A law signed by the Allied Control Council was published 
erman J yesting ownership of the I.G. Farbenindustrie in the Council, to 
lished J “ensure that Germany will never again threaten her neighbours or the 
tier in J peace of the world”. Another law was published prohibiting “all 


activity of any organization, group of persons, or individual which 


ot and teaches... the theory, principles, technique, or mechanics of war or 
rol in prepares the participants for any war activity”. 

ontrol Dec. 5.—It was learnt that the question of the employment of 
it had §% ex-Wehrmacht personnel in all 4 zones had been discussed by the 


Control Council on Nov. 30 and referred to a co-ordination committee 


Id be 
for investigation. F.-M. Montgomery expressed surprise at the Soviet 


ion— 

ontro! J memorandum, which was wrong in very many of its assertions and 

guard J greatly exaggerated in its whole tone. The British Military authorities 

ory of # had informed the other Allied authorities in Berlin that some specified 

eatest [German units were being kept together for administrative reasons. 

-ntral An official British statement in Berlin said that up to date 2 million 
of the former Wehrmacht had been disbanded, leaving 500,000 who 

at if J had been retained for employment of essential importance or for 

and #% eventual transfer to other zones. In view of the heavy administrative 

it the J commitments entailed in retaining these men and the sharp decline in 
British man-power in Germany, it was now planned to accelerate the 
disbandment. Under this plan Germans previously domiciled in the 
French and Russian zones might have to be disbanded in the British 

don) zone. 

d at 

and 

it of GREAT BRITAIN. Nov. 26.—The Government, in a Note to Mos- 

7 cow about the movement of Persian troops in north Persia, drew 

' attention to the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of Jan. 29, 1942 with Persia 

ver and to the declaration made at Teheran about Persia’s independence, 

ney, and suggested that the action of the local Soviet commander may have 

any been due to a misunderstanding. 

Nov. 27.—The text of the letter to Moscow was published. 

in Nov. 29.—The Prime Minister, in a written reply to Parliamentary 

‘ion questions, stated that the total killed and died of wounds in the armed 

ced services in the war was 353,652, of whom 244,723 were from the U.K. 
Missing totalled 90,844; wounded, 475,070; and war prisoners and 

ind service internees, 326,459. Total, 1,246,025, made up of U.K., 755,257; 

the India, 179,935; Canada, 101,538; Australia, 95,561; New Zealand, 

the 39,929; South Africa, 37,633; and Colonies, 36,172. 

‘he Merchant seamen losses included 30,189 dead, and 5,264 missing. 

ed It was stated in London that, though some parts of the elections in 

is- Yugoslavia were not satisfactory, the Government regarded them in the 
main as reflecting the popular will, and recognized the Constituent 

er Assembly as an elected body with sovereign rights. 

an Dec. 4.—Government statement on India. (see page 271.) 


B 
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Dec. 5.—Mr. Bevin told Parliament that the Soviet reply to the 
Government’s Note about Persia declared that the crowded meetings 
which preceded the creation of the National Assembly in Azerbaijan 
were peaceful, and that it was the local forces of the gendarmerie which 
provoked a series of incidents. The Soviet opposed the sending oj 
additional Persian forces there because they regarded those already in 
the province as numerous enough to ensure order. The reply ended 
with an assurance that the Soviet Government invariably carried out 
a policy of respect for the territorial integrity, suzerainty, and inde- 
pendence of Persia. 

Dec. 6.—The Under-Secretary for India stated in Parliament that 
on Aug. 1 the number of political detainees in India was 1,958, and on 
Dec. 1, 622, and the policy of progressive release would be continued 
at as rapid a rate as conditions permitted. The Government of India 
were removing the suffrage disqualification resulting from considera- 
tions arising out of political offences in all cases where the offences had 
not involved violence or disqualification on account of corrupt practices 
at elections. 

Publication of Loan Agreement with the U.S.A., and Mr. Attlee’s 
statement. (see Special Note.) 

A White Paper was published containing an estimate of the United 
Kingdom’s probable deficit on her balance of payments during the next 
5 years. The adverse balances might be some £750 million in 1946, 
£500 million in 1947 and 1948 together, and small amounts in 1949 and 
1950. During the war £1,118 million of foreign investments were sold, 
and the external liabilities of the U.K. rose from £760 million to £3,355 
million, distributed as follows: Dominions, £384 million; India, Burma, 
and Middle East, £1,732 million; other sterling area countries, £607 
million; North and South America, £303 million; Europe, {£267 
million; and the rest, £62 million. 

It stated that the increase in the volume of exports over the pre-war 
level which would be necessary to pay for the pre-war volume of 
imports would be about 50 per cent. Taking other possible and pro- 
bable factors into account, the full restoration of a reliable equilibrium 
might require a vclume of exports nearer 75 than 50 per cent in excess 
of pre-war level. Cmd. 6707. 

Dec. 7.—The Bretton Woods Agreement Bill was introduced in 
the House of Commons, and the text published. It provided for the 
payment of subscriptions to the International Monetary Fund of some 
£325 million, and to the Bank for Reconstruction and Development of 
a similar amount. The Bank agreement provided that of the latter sum 
only 20 per cent could be called up in the first instance. All exchange 
operations between the U.K. and the International Monetary Fund 
would be carried out through the Exchange Equalization Account. 


Dec. 8.—It was announced that a meeting would take place in 
Moscow on Dec. 15 of the Foreign Secretaries of Great Britain, the 
U.S.A., and the U.S.S.R., in accordance with the decision taken at 
Yalta providing for quarterly conferences of the Foreign Secretaries. 
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the HF The question of control of atomic energy would be among those on 

tings # which an exchange of views would take place. 

aljan It was understood that before agreeing to go, Mr. Bevin informed the 

hich J French Government of the general purposes to be served by the 

Ol meeting. 

ly in Mr. J. B. Hynd, the Minister responsible for British policy 

ded in Germany, stated at Sheffield that “it is not the intention of our 

out J Government to accept the position of three parties only while we 

nde- 7 remain parties to the United Nations Charter. The breakdown of 

Four-Power administration is something we do not want to see. We 

that #% want to assist and maintain Four-Power agreement on every matter”. 

don § As to conditions in Germany, pure self-interest meant that they must 

1ued J do something about the food situation, which was extremely serious. 

ndia 

era- 9 GREECE. Nov. 26.—M. Manousis was appointed Minister of Labour; 

had M. Malemidis, Health; M. Paltekis, Mercantile Marine; M. Evripeos, 

ces Air; M. Petrimezas, Press; M. Bourdaras, Posts and Telegraphs; 
M. Voloudakis, Governor of Epirus; and M. Kazandzakis, Minister 

ee’s \ithout Portfolio. 

; Nov. 28.—Diplomatic relations with Russia were resumed. 

ited Dec. 1.—The military censorship was lifted. 

aa Dec. 2.—An agreement was signed ending the feud between the 

om four chief groups in the Labour movement. 

an 

old, HUNGARY. Dec. 6.—Parliament authorized the Government to issue 

a laws by decree until the end of March. 

we Dec. 8.—Large concentrations of Soviet troops were reported to be 
/ 


taking place in West and South-West Hungary near the borders of 
Yugoslavia and of the British zone in Austria. 

Dec. 9.—The National Assembly elected a Supreme Council of 
Three to exercise sovereign rights. It was headed by M. Nagy, leader 
of the Smallholders Party. 


ICELAND. Dec. 1.—A Member of the Althing, in a broadcast 
through Iceland, said it was impossible to talk of the country’s inde- 
pendence without taking into account the United States’ request for 
bases. Even in the case of friendly Powers the presence of a foreign 
army could not be tolerated in peace-time. Iceland wished to retain 
the friendship of the United States rather than any nation; they were 
= isolationists, but they would not grant any privileges to foreign 
owers. 


INDIA. Nov. 26.—Appeals by members of the Congress working 
committee led to the calling off of strikes and student demonstrations 
in New Delhi. Mr. Patel and Pandit Nehru also exhorted Congress 
supporters to maintain discipline and avoid clashes with the authorities. 
Both of them described the recent troubles in terms of provocation by 
British policy and Government authority. 
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The Governor of the Central Provinces, speaking at Nagpur, said 
that atrocity stories, obviously unverified and unverifiable, had been 
given the widest publicity by the press and public speakers for election 
purposes. 

Dec. 4.—Mr. Jinnah was elected to the Central Legislative Assembly 
by the Bombay City Muslim electorate. The Governor of Bengal 
received Mr. Gandhi, for the fourth time within a few days, and an 
official statement described their relations as extremely cordial. 

Statements in Parliament in London. (see page 271.) 

Dec. 5.—The Hindustan Times, under the heading “A Purposeless 
Statement”’, said there was no objection to the British Government 
sending a Parliamentary delegation, but they need not expect India to 
attach importance to the message of goodwill except in so far as it 
helped India to her goal. 

Dec. 6.—Statement in Parliament re political internees and the 
Elections. (see Great Britain.) 

Dec. 8.—The Viceroy, in a statement, said “there is no intention of 
entering into any negotiations with any party at this stage. (He had 
just promised to receive Mr. Gandhi.) The Viceroy has always been 
ready to see the leaders of the principal parties to hear their views and 
establish personal contact with them, but negotiations must wait till 
after the elections”’. 


ITALY. Dec. 1.—Gen. Déstler was executed at Aversa, having been 
condemned by an American military court of responsibility for the 
shooting of 15 U.S. prisoners. 

Dec. 9.—Signor de Gasperi formed a Government, taking the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs, with Signor Nenni as Vice-Premier, and 
Signor Romita, the Interior. 


JAPAN. Dec. 1.—Lieut. Tazaki was sentenced to death, at Wewak, 
for the mutilation of the body of an Australian soldier and eating part 
of the flesh. 

Dec. 2.—Gen. MacArthur ordered the arrest of 59 suspected war 
criminals, including the former Premiers Hiranuma and Hirota, the 
former Foreign Minister Tani, the C.-in-C. of the armies in China, 
the Chief of Staff of the Kwantung Army, the C.-in-C. in Burma, and 
many other senior officers, and business leaders, journalists, and 
teachers. 

Dec. 7.—Gen. Yamashita was sentenced (at Manila) to be hanged for 
responsibility for atrocities committed by his troops. 

Dec. 8.—An Australian military court sentenced to death 20 Japanese 
guards for the massacre of 46 prisoners of war in Sarawak. 

Dec. 9.—Allied H.Q. ordered the Government to take measures to 
end the feudal system of land tenure, to eliminate absentee ownership, 
to provide a credit for the purchase by tenants of their holdings, and to 
stabilize the prices of farm products. The order stated that its purpose 
was “‘to destroy the economic bondage which has enslaved the Japanese 
farmer to centuries of feudal oppression”. 
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JAVA. Nov. 26.—Fierce fighting continued at Ambarawa and the 
R.A.F. attacked rebel transport. 

Nov. 27.—A committee of Dutch civilians from different parts of 
Java issued an appeal to the N.E.I. and all Allied Governments to help 
in the evacuation of women and children. Not only the Dutch, but 
neutrals, Eurasians, Chinese, and Javanese were threatened. The 
number concerned was estimated at anything up to 200,000. 

The R.A.F. bombed Ambarawa and the Jogjakarta radio station. 

The British commander at Bandoeng informed the native Governor 
of west Java that the residential areas must be cleared of Indonesians 
by next day. 

The national convention of the nationalist movement passed a vote 
of confidence in Mr. Sjahrir’s “Cabinet” by 89 votes to 7. 


Nov. 29.—The occupation of Surabaya was completed. Fighting 
continued in Batavia, Ambarawa, and Semarang. Amir Sjarifudin, 
broadcasting from Batavia, explained to the extremists at Bandoeng why 
the British commander’s ultimatum was necessary. Extremists shelled 
camps of internees at Ambarawa, killing 8 and wounding 15 Dutch. 

Nov. 30.—British troops and aircraft cleared the Ambarawa area. 


Dec. 2.—Gurkha troops were engaged in sharp fighting at Bandoeng, 
Japanese gunners under British direction shelled rebels’ strong points. 

Dec. 4.—A battalion of Indian troops was flown to Bandoeng, where 
more atrocities were committed by extremists. The British commander 
there now had the co-operation of representatives of Mr. Sjahrir in 
dealing with them. 

Mr. Sjahrir reiterated to the press his ‘“‘government’s”’ readiness to 
submit the whole Indonesian question to the United Nations Council 
and abide by its decisions. If the Dutch recognized their independence 
they would accept Dutch co-operation, and even be ready to give them 
a privileged position, but if force was used it would be met by force. 

Dec. 6.—In the Bandoeng area the Indonesian leaders were urging 
the authorities to hasten the evacuation of refugees, but extremist 
bands continued to blockade the city and do everything possible to 
hinder evacuation. 

News reached Batavia of the murder at Padang, Sumatra, of a 
British major and a woman Red Cross worker. 

Dec. 7.—Some 150 Dutch and Eurasian internees were reported to 
have been kidnapped south of Bandoeng. Amir Sjarifudin arrived 
there to investigate the extremists’ failure to obey the ultimatum 
ordering a cessation of the fighting. 

Semarang airfield was heavily shelled by extremists. The R.A.F. 
bombed gun positions near Ambarawa, where the extremists were 
concentrating for an attack. 

Dec. 8.—At Bandoeng Dutchmen rioted and set fire to houses in 
reprisal for the arrest of 2 Dutchmen by the Allies. Dutch troops were 


used to restore order. 
It was authoritatively predicted in Batavia that famine was inevitable. 
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KENYA. Nov. 26.—The Governor, addressing the Legislature, said 
that in discussions he had just had in London the idea of political 
amalgamation of Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika was not included, as 
closer union was “‘not considered to be practical politics to-day”’. 


Dec. 7.—The Government issued a paper on land use and settlement. 


MALAYA. Dec. 5.—Lord Alanbrooke arrived in Singapore for 
conferences with Lord Louis Mountbatten, Gen. Christison, Dr. van 
Mook, and Gen. Leclerc. 


PALESTINE. Nov. 26.—British troops forcibly entered the Jewish 
settlement of Shefarin and searched for arms and also searched 4 other 
villages, meeting with strong resistance. Eight Jews were killed, and 
some 150 people were detained for interrogation. 

Nov. 27.—The Government denied that at Hogla (one of the villages 
searched) the troops had opened fire without due cause or restraint. 
While searching for men responsible for attempting to kill members of 
the police and sabotaging coastguard stations, the troops had to cordon 
Hogla and Givat Hayim. A large party of armed men approached and 
were asked five times to stop. When the cordon was broken by a 
number of Jews, who entered Hogla, the British officer ordered one 
man to fire one round at the ringleader, who was slightly wounded. 
Jews concealed on the flanks then fired, and their fire was returned, 
killing 6 Jews. 

Nov. 28.—The High Commissioner, in a statement, said the opera- 
tions of the previous 2 days were a search for persons who attacked the 
2 coastguard stations on Nov. 25, and the only serious shooting incident 
was when attempts were made by Jews to force the cordon. No Jewish 
lives were lost till the Jews had fired on the troops, who had acted with 
discipline and restraint. 

The chairman of the Jewish Agency Executive told the press that he 
noticed that Mr. Bevin did not mention the “Jewish people’’ in his 
statement, but referred to the ‘Jewish community” or “Jews’’, and he 
spoke only of a Jewish home, not of their National Home. Nor did he 
mention the great enterprise of the Jews in Palestine between the 
two wars. 

Now. 29.—It was learnt that Jamal Husseini, President of the Pales- 
tine Arab Party in 1943, had been released from detention in Rhodesia. 

Dec. 1.—The Arab League Council in Jerusalem decided to boycott 
Zionist goods as ‘‘a measure of defence against political Zionism”. 
It was not directed against Jewish citizens in Arab countries. 

Dec. 5.—An anonymous spokesman for Hagana told a British press- 
man that they were ready to sacrifice their lives—any number of them— 
to fight the policy which condemned them to a living death. If they 
were obliged to take up military operations they would do everything 
possible not to shed human blood, and they tried to avoid the 
loss of British lives. The railway explosions in November were 
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their last warning that they did not accept the White Paper policy. 
Dec. 6.—Arab League’s reply to British statement. (see Egypt.) 


PERSIA. Nov. 26.—The Government sent 2 more Notes to Moscow, 
making 4 in all, protesting against Soviet activities, which, they said, 
had permitted revolutionary troops of the so-called democratic party to 
operate as far south as Zanjan, where “unknown people” were 
distributing arms. Russian troops, also, had not evacuated Teheran, 
and officers, in civilian clothes, had been “carrying out certain activi- 
ties” in the city. 

It was learnt that the U.S. Note to Moscow proposed that the British, 
Russian, and American troops should all be withdrawn by Jan. 1. 

British Note to Moscow. (see Great Britain.) 

Nov. 27.—Moscow reports re Azerbaijan. (see U.S.S.R.) 

The Government published, through the Embassy in London, the 
texts of several Notes sent to Moscow, all requesting freedom for their 
forces to travel to the north. One complained that arms were being 
distributed at Zanjan, and another alleged Soviet support for rebellious 
Kurds. 

Insurgents cut the Tabriz-Teheran line at Zanjan. 

Nov. 29.—Soviet Note to the Government. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Nov. 30.—Russian troops were withdrawn from Teheran, leaving 
only those in camp 4 miles outside. 

The Soviet Note was reported to declare that Soviet officials had not 
aided political parties in Azerbaijan, had not helped Kurdish chiefs or 
facilitated the entry of Mustapha Barzan into Persia, had not impeded 
the movement of Persian citizens in the north or taken their passes 
before admitting them to localities where Soviet troops were stationed, 
had not interfered in judicial matters except to ask the Persian Govern- 
ment to prosecute those responsible for anti-Soviet activities, and had 
not participated in the political activities of Persian citizens. It declined 
responsibility for “the sending of governors and other authorities of the 
central Government to the northern regions and to places on the 
frontier”. 

It was learnt that three diplomats from the U.S. Embassy in Teheran 
had gone north to investigate. 

Dec. 2.—The British Embassy emphatically denied reports that 
fresh British troops had arrived in the country. The U.S. Embassy 
stated that 2,000 had arrived to replace troops being sent home. 

Dec. 3.—The Government published its latest Note to Moscow, 
recording with satisfaction the reiterated Soviet desire not to interfere 
in Persian affairs and inferring from this that the Soviet authorities 
would no longer oppose the movements of Persian troops, and that all 
Allied troops would be withdrawn by Jan. 1. It gave assurances that 
the Persian forces would only be used to prevent disorder and intimi- 
dation. Once this was done the Government would be able to meet the 
legitimate grievances of the people. The despatch of the forces north- 
wards could in no way endanger the Soviet troops, who were quite 
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numerous enough to safeguard their security. (The Soviet troops were 
unofficially reported to number 30,000.) 

Soviet reply to British Note. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Elections took place at Tabriz for the “‘Azerbaijan National Council”. 

Dec. 4.—The Cabinet met to consider a Russian proposal that if 
Persia would treat the Azerbaijan question as a matter concerning 
herself and Russia only Moscow would be prepared to meet most of 
the Persian wishes. 

Dec. 5.—The Government received another Note from Moscow 
reiterating the refusal to allow Persian troops to go to Azerbaijan. 

Disturbances occurred at Tabriz in which the chief of police was shot 
by men described as adherents of the ‘‘Democrats”’. In the Marand area 2 
directors of the administration, 2 judges, and the police chief were killed. 

Dec. 8.—Disturbances were reported from Marand, Sarab, and 
Bandershah, resulting in what was described as civil war controlled from 
above by Soviet occupation forces. The pro-Russian group in tne Mejlis 
(some 45 Deputies) was stated to be growing. The New Democratic Party 
(the former Tudeh) were reported to be instituting many reforms aimed 
at winning popular support against the Government, including the 
raising of wage-rates and the reduction of the price of bread. 

Soviet reply to U.S. Note of Nov. 24. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Dec. 9.—The Government formed a “Superior Council’’ of 6, to 
direct “emergency affairs”. It included the Premier and 4 former 
Premiers. 


POLAND. Dec. 3.—It was learnt that a Note had been presented to 


the Government in Prague early in November pointing out that rela- 
tions had “steadily deteriorated’’ because certain frontier problems 
concerning “territories which for centuries have been inhabited by 
Poles” (Teschen) had not yet been settled. It invited the Government 
to a joint examination of ‘‘political, economic, and cultural problems in 
their entirety”. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Nov. 26.—Col. Stallard resigned the Ministry of 
Mines, thereby ending the Coalition Government. 

Nov. 30.—The Cabinet was regrouped, Mr. Mushet becoming 
Minister of Posts and Telegraphs and Public Works in place of Senator 
Clarkson, who retained the Ministry of the Interior. Mr. Waterson 
became Minister of Mines as well as of Economic Development. 


SWEDEN. Nov. 26.—The press and many public bodies, students, 
and clergy protested strongly against a Government decision of Nov. 23 
to hand over to the Russians some 2,700 German interned soldiers and 
157 men from the former Baltic States, on the ground that the latter 
ought to be treated as political refugees. (The Russian radio denounced 
them as traitors.) The Balts began a hunger strike and declared their 
intention to commit suicide “‘rather than face death, or even worse, 
at the hands of the Russians”. On learning of this the Germans also 
began a hunger strike. (The Russians had asked for the surrender of 
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the men on June 2 and the Swedish Government replied on June 16.) 
Nov. 30.—The transport to Germany began of the German military 
refugees, many of whom committed suicide or wounded themselves. 
Large numbers of them and all the Balts, who were on hunger strike, 
were taken to hospital. 
Dec. 2.—A steamer left for Travemiinde with German refugees for 
the British zone. 
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SWITZERLAND. Dec. 3.—The Government recognized the 
Governments of Syria and the Lebanon as independent sovereign 


States. 


TURKEY. Dec. 4.—A big anti-Communist demonstration in Istanbul 
led to attacks on the premises of the paper Tan, accused of publishing 
extreme left-wing propaganda. 

Dec. 6.—An official statement denied a Tass report sent to Moscow 
that the demonstration in Istanbul was Fascist and anti-Russian, 
describing it as entirely unfounded. Students organized the demonstra- 
tion with the intention of asserting the position of Turkish youth, 
which was neither Fascist nor Communist, but purely democratic. 

The Premier announced that the Government accepted the U.S. 
proposals for the revision of the Montreux Convention as a basis for 


discussion. 


U.S.A. Nov. 27.—Gen. Hurley, the Ambassador to China resigned, 
and, in a statement for the press, accused members of the State Depart- 
ment and the diplomatic service of frustrating the announced aims of 
American policy. Professional members of the foreign service sided 
with the Communist army and party in China and the imperialist bloc 
of nations, whose policy it was to keep China divided. He had requested 
the relief of the career men opposing American policy, but they were 
returned to Washington and placed in the State Department as his 
supervisors. 

Gen. Marshall was appointed Ambassador to China. 

Nov. 29.—President Truman told the press that the United States 
was seeking a revision of the Potsdam Agreement, and mentioned the 
unanimity rule as a provision they wished to see changed. Asked 
whether he thought another “Big Three” meeting was needed to 
accomplish the American aim, he said firmly he did not. Probably no 
further “Big Three” meeting would be required. He wished to see the 
United Nations Organization take over and do its job. He was not in 
favour of special conferences; they had destroyed the old League. 

The President issued a statement on reconversion, showing that in 
the first 100 days after the surrender of Japan 3 million men and women 
were demobilized, and the rate was now 50,000 a day. The reconversion 
of plants from war to peace production was virtually complete. War 
man-power controls had been lifted, and 85 per cent of war-time 
export controls and 75 per cent of import controls removed. 

Dec. 3.—The President appointed fact-finding boards to deal with 
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the General Motors strike and the threatened strike in the steel in- 
dustry. 

Dec. 4.—The Senate by 65 votes to 7 approved a Bill to commit a 
U.S. contingent of the Forces for use by the Security Council in the 
preservation of peace. It authorized the President to negotiate an 
agreement with the Council as to the size and character of the con- 
tingent. 

The Senate, with 7 dissentients, passed the Bill implementing the 
ratification of the Charter of the United Nations. 

The House of Representatives passed unanimously a Bill increasing 
the strength of the Navy from 232,000 to 500,000 and of the Marine 
Corps from 46,000 to 100,000. 

The Export-Import Bank announced the signature of an agreement 
for the loan of $550 million to France for the purchase of materials 
which had been approved for transfer to France under lend-lease but 
not yet contracted for when lend-lease ended. Interest was 23 per cent, 
and the loan repayable over a period of 30 years. 

Dec. 5.—Mr. Byrnes told the press that President Truman, in 
speaking of meetings of the Big Three, meant individuals rather than 
States. As to the reference to a revision of some parts of the Potsdam 
agreement, he (Mr. Byrnes) had told both Russia and Britain that the 
United States stood by that agreement (which included provision for 
the establishment of centralized agencies in Germany for transport 
and currency) and had indicated that if France decided not to enter the 
agreement so that it could be applied to the whole of Germany the 
United States would be willing, though with regret, to establish 
centralized agencies for the British, Russian, and U.S. zones. The 
French had been told that the United States hoped they would reach 
agreement, but if not the United States might have to do this. 

Agreement was reached with the British Government for a loan to it 
of $4,400 million at 2 per cent interest, of which $650 million was to be 
applied to the liquidation of lend-lease. 

The Senate passed the Bill appropriating the remaining $550 million 
of the original U.S. contribution to U.N.R.R.A. 

Dec. 6.—Publication of Loan Agreement with Great Britain. (see 
Special Note.) 

Dec. 7.—The Secretary of State told the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee that Gen. Hurley’s charges regarding policy towards China 
were without foundation. He said the broad outlines of U.S. policy in 
China were: the immediate goal of keeping all the Chinese factions in 
the war against Japan, and the long-range goal of the development of 
a strong united and democratic China. 


U.S.S.R. Nov. 26.—Notes from Persia and Great Britain. (see Persia 
and Great Britain.) 

Nov. 27.—The Moscow radio, commenting on events in Persia, 
referred to the popular basis of the Tudeh movement and on the 
people’s former “‘state of persecution”, and it was reported that the 
Government had let the Persian Government know that it regarded 
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with much sympathy the demands for automony. Jzvestia printed 
the Azerbaijan proclamation in full. 

Nov. 29.—The Government, replying to the Persian Notes, said 
that the Persian troops might be allowed to proceed, but if they did so 
the Soviet troops would have to be reinforced to keep the peace between 
the Persians and the autonomists. They denied all the accusations as 
to interference in Persian affairs. 

Dec. 2.—M. Kalinin, addressing the Young Communist League’s 
Central Committee, said he would like youth to become better ac- 
quainted with the customs, culture, and character of the people in 
foreign countries, and there should be more of them who were masters 
of foreign languages. International ties were, he said, developing very 
rapidly. 

Dec. 3.—The Government replied to the British Note re Persia, 
stating that the population of Azerbaijan had put forward requests for 
self-government within the State and peaceful demonstrations were 
being held. But then the local gendarmerie took action which provoked 
undesirable incidents. When the Persian Government proposed to 
send troops the Soviet Government felt bound to oppose this, for it 
knew that there was already a strong enough force in the area to 
preserve or restore order. The Soviet authorities had in no way 
interfered with the movement of the Persian troops within the area, but 
the presence of reinforcements might well have increased the distur- 
bances, causing the Soviet to increase the number of their own troops. 
Just because it did not wish to do that it had opposed the entry of 
Persian reinforcements. The Government upheld the policy of full 
respect for Persian territorial integrity, as set forth in the treaty of 
Jan. 29, 1942 and the Teheran declaration of Dec. 1, 1943. 

The New Times published an article accusing British and U.S. papers 
and news agencies of lying, sensation-mongering, and political distor- 
tion. They had slandered the Red Army and published false reports 
of expulsions of Germans from the Russian zone of Germany. 

Dec. 4.—Izvestia reported that a memorandum had been handed to 
the Control Council in Berlin on Nov. 20 stating that there was in the 
British zone an H.Q. known as “Army Group Miiller”, renamed in 
October ‘Army Group Nord”, which included 2 corps groups number- 
ing over 100,000 each; also 5 military corps areas with departments 
and services, and 25 district military Kommandanturen, an “Aviation 
Area’’, and a “‘German Minesweeping Service”. (see Germany.) 

Dec. 5.—British Foreign Secretary’s statement about Soviet reply 
to his Note. (see Great Britain.) 

Dec. 8.—It was announced that the Foreign Secretaries of Great 
—o the U.S.A., and the Soviet Union would meet in Moscow on 

ec. 15. 

The reply to the U.S. Note of Nov. 24 about Persia was published. 
It denied that recent events there constituted an armed uprising; on 
the contrary, what had happened “‘is a matter of aspirations with 
respect to the assurance of the democratic rights of the Azerbaijan 
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population, which is seeking national autonomy within the limits of the 
Persian State”. Reactionary elements were responsible for the events 
there. 


YUGOSLAVIA. Nov. 29.—Belgrade radio announced that the 
Constituent Assembly, in joint session, had decided to proclaim a 
republic, and to deprive the King and his dynasty of all vested rights, 
It stated that the King ‘“‘had neither the ability nor the necessary will 
to organize the people’s resistance to the invader’’, and that he fled 
abroad ‘abandoning the peoples of Yugoslavia to their fate”. The 
peoples had come to the conclusion that the monarchy was the greatest 
obstacle in the creation of a new Yugoslavia: a fraternal community 
of equal peoples, and were convinced it bore the main guilt for the 
activities of the anti-popular régimes before the war. 

The Assembly had therefore proclaimed unanimously a unified 
people’s State under the name of the Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia. 

King Peter, in a statement in London, said the decision had been 
‘‘arrived at as a result of a series of acts by Marshal Tito which have had 
the effect of removing such a decision from out of the hands of the 
people themselves, and placing it entirely within his own and those of 
the National Front. The Tito-Subasitch agreement was intended to 
serve as a pact binding both parties.” The Tito Government simply 
trampled down all their obligations, and organized a totalitarian form 
of government, and a tyranny reigned in Yugoslavia. 

He repeated that if his people freely decided on a different system 
of government he was prepared to accept their will. He was fully 
conscious of his duties towards his country, and “‘despite all steps 
taken against me by the present régime, I shall continue to follow the 
clear dictates of my conscience in order to liberate Yugoslavia from 
tyranny, no matter whence it comes”’. 

British Government’s recognition of the Constituent Assembly. 
(see Great Britain.) 

Dec. 1.—Marshal Tito tendered the resignation of his Cabinet to 
the Assembly, which gave him and his Government a unanimous vote 
of confidence. The Assembly confirmed a provisional law prohibiting 
the return of the King, and another providing for the exercise of the 
functions of President of the Republic by a committee of 39. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Nov. 26.—The Preparatory Commission of the U.N.O. accepted 
the suggested rules of procedure and the programme of work submitted 
by the executive committee. Eight technical committees were created 
to deal with the recommendations as to how the Organization should 
function. 
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Nov. 27.—A sub-committee of 7 members was set up to deal with 
the question as to the seat of the U.N.O. The countries represented 
were Australia, Colombia, Cuba, Egypt, Iran, the Netherlands, and 
Yugoslavia. 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT’S STATEMENT 
ON INDIA 


IN Parliament on Dec. 4 a Government Statement on India was read 
in both Houses. It stated that the full significance of the proposals made 
on Sept. 19 did not seem to have been properly appreciated in India, 
and “since it is the firm conviction of his Majesty’s Government that 
itis by, and in consultation with, the directly elected representatives 
of the Indian people that decisions as to the future governance of 
British India should be taken, it was a necessary preliminary that 
elections should be held to the Provincial Legislatures and the Central 
Assembly... .It was announced that after the elections preparatory 
discussions would be held with the elected representatives of British 
India and with the Indian States in order to secure the widest measure 


' of agreement as to the method of framing a constitution. Unjustified 


suggestions have gained wide currency in India that these discussions 
would be a fruitful source of delay. I desire to make it plain that His 
Majesty’s Government regard the setting-up of a constitution-making 
body, by which Indians will decide their own future and also other 
proposals embodied in the announcement as a matter of the greatest 
urgency”. 

The Government regarded it as a matter of importance that members 
of Parliament should have an opportunity to meet leading political 
Indian personalities to learn their views at first hand. They would also 
be able to convey in person the general wish of the people of Britain 
that India should speedily attain her rightful position as an independent 
partner State in the British Commonwealth. The Government were 
therefore arranging for a Parliamentary delegation to go to India, 
under the auspices of the Empire Parliamentary Association, as soon 
as possible. It would be selected by the Association in consultation 
with Parliamentary representatives of the chief political parties. During 
the transition towards independence no greater disservice could be 
done to a future Indian Government and to the cause of democracy 
than to permit the foundations of the State to be weakened and the 
loyalty of its servants to those in authority to be undermined before 
that new Government came into being. Therefore the Government of 
India could not divest itself of the responsibility of preserving law and 
order and of resisting any attempt to resolve the constitutional issue 
by force. “The realization of full self-government can only come by 
the orderly and peaceful transfer of control of the machinery of State 
to purely Indian authority”. 

The Government could not permit any attempt to break down the 
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loyalty of the administrative services or armed forces, and would give 
full support to the Indian Government in securing that their servants 
were protected in the performance of their duty, and that the future 
constitution should not be called into being by force or threat of force, 
The great need of India, whatever Governments were in power, was 
to raise the standard of life, education, and health. The British Govern- 
ment were giving every encouragement to proceed with bold plans 
already in being to meet this. 


In reply to questions in the Lords, the Secretary of State for India 
said the delegation’s visit would follow the lines of similar visits to 
India and other parts of the Empire. It was not the practice hitherto 
and was not the intention now that the delegation should be given any 
powers to commit the Government to any special policy, though the 
policy to which the Government had given expression would, no 
doubt, form the background and atmosphere in which the delegation 
would proceed. 

Replying to questions in the Commons, the Lord President of the 
Council said it would be an Empire Parliamentary Association dele- 
gation, but in a rather special category. One of its purposes would be, 
first of all, to convey the goodwill of Parliament to India, but also to 
make contacts, get information, and assist the situation. There was an 
active branch of the Empire Parliamentary Association in India, and 
it had a good many contacts. He did not conceive of the delegation as 
a commission or as having terms of reference. 

He also said that the Government stood by the decision of the offer 
of 1942, which included the provision that the treaty contemplated 
would not impose any restrictions on the power of India to decide her 
future relationship with the Commonwealth, “although, naturally, it 
is our hope that India will remain of her own free will in the 


Commonwealth”’. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN FINANCIAL 
AGREEMENTS 


A WHITE Paper issued on Dec. 6 contained the terms of a financial 
agreement between the British and U.S. Governments signed in 
Washington that day. Cmd. 6708. The main provisions were: 

(1) The effective date of the agreement would be that on which the 
U.S. Government notified the British Government that Congress had 
made available the funds necessary to extend the line of credit in 
accordance with the terms of the agreement. 

(2) The U.S. Government would extend to the British Government 
a line of credit of $3,750 million, which might be drawn upon at any 
time between the date of the agreement and Dec. 31, 1951 inclusive. 

(3) The purpose of the credit was “to facilitate purchases by the 
U.K. of goods and services in the United States, to assist the U.K. 
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to meet transitional post-war deficits in its current balance of payments, 
to help the U.K. to maintain adequate reserves of gold and dollars, and 
to assist the U.K. Government to assume the obligations of multi- 
lateral trade as defined in this and other agreements”. 

(4) The amount of the credit drawn by Dec. 31, 1951 was to be 
repaid in 50 annual instalments beginning on Dec. 31, 1951, with 
interest at the rate of 2 per cent per annum. Forty-nine instalments of 
principal repayments and interest would be equal, calculated at the 
rate Of $31,823,000 for each $1,000 miilion of the credit drawn by 
Dec. 31, 1951, and the soth instalment would be at the rate of 
$31,840,736.65 for each $1,000 million. Each instalment would co: sist 
of the interest due and the remainder would be the principal to be 
repaid in that year. 

(5) In any year in which the U.K. Government requested the 
U.S. Government to waive the interest due the latter would grant 
the waiver if the U.K. Government found it necessary in view of the 
condition of international exchange and the level of its gold and foreign 
exchange reserves, or if the International Monetary Fund certified that 
the income of the U.K. from home-produced exports plus its income 
from invisible current transactions was on the average of the 5 preceding 
years less than the average annual amount of the U.K. imports during 
1936-38. 

(6) As to the relation of this line of credit to other obligations funds 
required for the latter would be found from other resources, and the 
U.K. Government would not arrange any loans from Commonwealth 
Governments before the end of 1951 on terms more favourable to the 
lender than those of the credit. Waiver of interest would not be 
allowed in any year unless the total releases or payments of sterling 
balances accumulated to the credit of overseas Governments, banks, etc., 
before the date of the agreement was reduced proportionately. 

(7) The U.K. Government would arrange as early as possible, and 
in any case within a year, to make freely available for current trans- 
actions in any currency area the sterling receipts from current trans- 
actions of all sterling area countries, so that any discrimination arising 
from the so-called sterling area dollar pool would be entirely removed. 

(8) Under other exchange arrangements both Governments agreed 
to impose no restrictions on payments and transfers for current trans- 
actions, and made other undertakings to prevent exchange control 
from affecting payments for current transactions between the two 
countries. 

(9) If either country imposed quantitative restrictions on imports 
these would be so administered as not to discriminate against imports 
from the other country in respect of any product, with a few special 
exceptions. 

(10) The U.K. Government would make agreements with the 
countries holding sterling balances for an early settlement, on the basis 
of dividing these into 3 categories: balances to be released at once and 
convertible into any currency; balances to be released by instalments 
over a period beginning in 1951; and balances to be adjusted as a 
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contribution to the settlement of war and post-war indebtedness and 
in recognition of the benefits the countries concerned might be expected 
to gain from such settlement. The Government would make every 
endeavour to secure the early completion of these arrangements. 


JOINT STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT TRUMAN AND MR. ATTLEE 

A joint statement over the signatures of the President and the 
British Premier read: 

“Both sides have from the beginning had continuously in view the 
common interest of their Governments in establishing a world trading 
and monetary system from which the trade of all countries can benefit, 
and within which the trade of all countries can be conducted on a 
multilateral and non-discriminatory basis.” The statement continued: 

“Agreement has been reached for the extension by the United States 
to the United Kingdom of a line of credit of $3,750,000,000 for the 
following purposes: 

“To facilitate purchases by the United Kingdom of goods and services 
from the United States; to assist the United Kingdom to meet 
transitional post-war deficits in its current balance of payments; to help 
the United Kingdom to maintain adequate reserves of gold and dollars; 
and to assist the United Kingdom to assume the obligations of multi- 
lateral trade. 

“This credit will make it possible for the United Kingdom to relax 
import and exchange controls and, generally, to move forward with the 
United States and other countries toward the common objective of 


expanded multilateral trade. 

“These arrangements, if carried out, will put an end to the fear of an 
economically divided world and make possible throughout the world 
an expansion of employment and of production, exchange, and con- 
sumption of goods, and bring into being for the first time a common 
code of equitable rules for the conduct of international trade policies 
and relations.” 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND EMPLOYMENT 

Another White Paper, Cmd. 6709, contained American proposals for 
consideration by an international conference on trade and employment 
and for the creation of an International Trade Organization of the 
United Nations: (1) To promote international commercial co- 
operation by establishing machinery for consultation and col- 
laboration; (2) to enable member Governments to avoid recourse 
to measures destructive of world commerce by providing expanding 
opportunities for their trade; (3) to facilitate access by all members, 
on equal terms, to the trade and raw materials of the world; 
(4) in general, to promote national and _ international action 
for the expansion of the production, exchange, and consumption of 
goods, for the reduction of tariffs and other trade barriers and for the 
elimination of all forms of discriminatory treatment, thus contributing 
to an expanding world economy. In order to avoid trade restrictions 
and discriminations through exchange techniques the members of the 
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International Trade Organization should abide by the exchange prin- 
ciples established pursuant to the Articles of Agreement of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

There should be individual and concerted efforts by members of the 
organization to curb those restrictive business practices in international 
trade which had the effect of frustrating the objectives of the organiza- 
tion (e.g. practices such as combinations or agreements to fix prices, 
divide markets or territories, limit production or exports, suppress 
technology or invention, exclude enterprises from particular fields, 
boycott particular firms, etc.). 

The organization should have as its principal organs: a con- 
ference, an executive board, a commercial policy commission, a com- 
mission on business practices, a commodity commission, and a 
secretariat. The conference, which should meet at least once a year, 
should have final authority to determine the policies of the organization 
and to exercise the powers conferred upon the organization. All 
States members of the organization should be members of it. 


DraFT PROPOSALS FOR INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 

The U.S. State Department also issued a White Paper setting out 
proposals for the expansion of world trade in preparation for the 
international trade conference. (vide Cmd. 6709) Its main points and 
proposals were: 

(1) Release from restrictions imposed by Governments. The 
countries of the world now had it in their power to free their trade 
from excessive Governmental barriers. 

(2) Release from restrictions imposed by private combines and 
cartels. It was suggested that a special agency should be established 
within an international trade organization to receive complaints 
concerning the restrictive practices of international combines and cartels 
and to advise as to remedies. 

(3) Release from the fear of disorder in markets for primary com- 
modities. ‘There should be consultation between Governments, and 
agreements would provide a programme of adjustment and a period of 
time within which essential changes could be made without undue 
hardship. 

(4) Release from fear of irregularity in production and employment. 
The conference should establish general agreement that each country 
would seek to maintain full and regular production, and would not 
do so by using measures which would damage other countries or prevent 
the expansion of world trade. 

(5) An international trade organization should be created with a 
constitution much like those of the other United Nations’ agencies to 
deal with trade barriers, restrictive business practices, and international 
commodity arrangements. 


STATEMENT REGARDING LEND-LEASE 
A joint statement was also issued (vide Cmd. 6708) on the lend-lease 
aspects of the loan announcing the reaching of an understanding for 
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the acquisition of U.S. surplus property, and reading: ‘“‘This settle. 
ment will be complete and final. The net sum due from the U.K. for 
the settlement of lend-lease and reciprocal aid, for the acquisition of 
surplus property and U.S. interests in installations located in the 
U.K., and for the settlement of claims shall be $650 million subject 
to accounting adjustment.’”” This amount consisted of $118 million, 
representing the difference between the amount of services and supplies 
furnished by each Government after V-J Day, minus the net sum 
due to the U.K. under claims settlement; (2) $532 million for all other 
lend-lease items and for surplus property and the U.S. interest in 
installations it owned in the U.K. 

The U.S. reserved its right of recapture of any lend-lease articles 
held by the U.K. armed forces, but indicated that it did not intend to 
exercise generally this right. The U.K. Government agreed that, 
except to a very limited extent, it would not release for civilian use in, 
or export from, the U.K. and colonies lend-lease articles held by the 
armed forces. It would use its best endeavours to prevent the export 
to the U.S.A. of any surplus property transferred in accordance with 
this understanding. 

These arrangements were without prejudice to any settlements 
concerning lend-lease and reciprocal aid which might be negotiated 
between the U.S. Government and those of Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and India. 


STATEMENT ON TARIFFS AND PREFERENCES 


A further joint statement announced that the two Governments had 
undertaken to begin preliminary negotiations between themselves and 
other countries to develop concrete arrangements to carry out these 
proposals, including measures for the relaxation of trade barriers of 
all kinds, i.e. tariffs, preferences, quantitative restrictions, subsidies, 
state trading, cartels, etc. 


Mr. ATTLEE’S STATEMENT IN PARLIAMENT 

Mr. Attlee, in a statement in Parliament on Dec. 6, said the agree- 
ments were the culmination of 2 years’ study and discussion, with 
valuable consultations with experts from the Dominions and India. 
The recent talks in Washington were, of course, conducted on behalf 
of the U.K. alone, and he was not ina position to speak for the Common- 
wealth countries; it was quite understood that each of the Governments 
concerned would be able to approach the international discussions with 
full freedom of action. The American suggestions would be subject to 
full discussion before any final agreement; nevertheless the Government 
desired to express its agreement with the broad objective aimed at, 
“that is to draw up a Code of Conduct for international commerce and 
facilitate its expansion, so as to secure as far as is possible full employ- 
ment at rising standards of living in all the countries participating in the 
scheme”. He went on: 

“In the interests of the balance of payments of the U.K., which 
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‘ttle. JJ depends upon the imports of foodstuffs and raw materials, it is essential 

. for HZ to clear the obstacles to our exports of manufactured goods without 

n of {i abandoning the right to control our imports so long as this is essential 
the [to our balance of international payments. The document recognizes 

dject this fundamental fact.” 

lion, The preamble stressed the necessity for all countries to adopt 


measures to preserve a high level of economic activity, and it was, of 
course, the intention of the Government to do this; but the success of 
such measures would be assisted, and the expansion of their export 
trade promoted, if other countries also adopted appropriate domestic 
policies for high and stable levels of employment. The question of 
tariff preference, a matter arising out of Article 7 of the Mutual Aid 
Agreement,’ was of especial interest and importance to the British 
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hat, § Commonwealth and Empire. The document set forth the procedure 
>in, [to be followed by common consent in considering what contribution 
the —% could be made from the British side by way of reduction or limitation 
port J of preferences. The statement made it clear that Britain was ready to 


vith [J agree that the existing system of preferences within the Commonwealth 
and Empire would be contracted, provided there was adequate com- 
pensation in the form of improvement in trade between the Common- 
wealth and the rest of the world. Further, in entering negotiations for 
the reduction of tariffs, the parties concerned would not refuse to 
discuss the modification of particular preferences on the ground that 
they were the subject of prior commitments; on the contrary, all 
preferences would be open to negotiation. 

The statement also made it clear that there was no commitment on 
any country to reduce or eliminate any particular margin of preference. 
Each country remained free to judge the extent of the contribution it 
could make towards the realization of the agreed objectives. Reductions 


ents 
ited 


ta of preferences could only be considered in relation to and in return for 
, reductions of tariffs and other trade barriers which would make for 
mutually advantageous arrangements for the expansion of trade. There 

was thus no question of any unilateral surrender of preferences. 

The statement did not, in advance of negotiations, lay down how far 
ee- the process of reduction of preferences would be carried at this stage. 
ith Some preferences were of particular importance to the economy of 
lia. certain parts of the world, just as some tariffs were important in others. 
alf The elimination of all preferences would be such a step as would 
n- require a most substantial and widespread reduction of tariffs and 
nts other barriers by many countries. Thus it was recognized that the 
ith degree to which the final objectives could be reached could only 
to appear at the negotiations themselves and as the result of a mutually 
nt advantageous settlement. 
at, Both the United States and the U.K. intended, well in advance of the 
nd international conference, to carry on negotiations between themselves, 
y- including the Commonwealth, on the subjects dealt with in the American 
he document. 

1 This was the Agreement between the British and U.S. Government signed 
ch on Feb. 23, 1942. 
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It was hoped, he concluded, that this international conference which 
it was proposed to hold in the summer would ensure that the Negotia- 
tions would be completed on a full international basis and that the inter. 
national trade organization could be brought into being. It was hoped 
also that all the countries prior to the meeting would do their best t) 
make such concessions under the existing tariff barriers and preferences 
as to lead to their mutual satisfaction, and the way might be open to 
proceed to setting up a world trade organization which could contain 
within it every form of public and national commerce and could, gt 
the same time, by bringing some measure of order into future trade 
relations contribute to that expansion of commerce and attainment of full 
employment on which the future of all countries, and particularly their 
own, depended so much. 


The Royal Institute of International Affairs is an unofficial and non- 
political body, founded in 1920 to encourage and facilitate the scientific 
study of international questions. The Institute, as such, is precluded by 
the terms of its Charter from expressing an opinion on any aspect of 
international affairs. Any views expressed in this publication are, there- 
fore, not those of the Institute. 
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